institutional change would also be necessary.
A variety of outcome measures would also have to be devised. These should include several short- and long-term measures of recidivism (using both official records and self-report data) and other indicators of program outcomes including official data such as school grades, disciplinary information from school personnel, and follow-up interviews with participants, teachers, and parents (or postprogram guardians). In addition, data examining the problems and successful strategies in establishing a collaborative endeavor from the points of view of program staff, school personnel, and researchers would need to be gathered and analyzed.
Finally, it would be necessary to assess the implications of the research findings for theory, practical programs, and future collaborative efforts. If it were well executed, a study as proposed would lead to further refinement of theory and suggest modification of several of the program components as well as revision in data collection instruments. These should be incorporated in the next iteration in what is likely to be a series of field experiments in the development of a program model using the succession evaluation strategy.
THE INDIVIDUAL AS A LOCUS OF RESEARCH: BIOSOCIAL ASPECTS OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR
As was noted in Chapter 2, several lines of evidence have pointed to a link between criminal behavior and certain biological factors, but none of them is well established or likely to account for more than a fraction of the criminal population. The empirical evidence is more intriguing than impressive. Nevertheless, we think that given the potential of the evidence for explaining some criminality and some puzzling aspects of other criminality, further research on the biosocial aspects of crime is merited.
The lines of evidence previously cited point in rather different directions, and have widely differing implications, for understanding crime and rehabilitating criminal offenders. It must be emphasized that the involvement of a biological factor in crime does not necessarily imply the desirability of a biological intervention. Some of the research on the brain and violent behavior has raised the specter of zombielike people who have had large parts of their brains rendered inoperative by surgery, their emotions wiped out by drugs, or their behavior controlled by electronic gadgets implanted in their skulls. Such exaggerated and distorted images